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MARCH MEETING. 

The stated monthly meeting was held at the residence of 
Mr. Mason, on Thursday evening, March 13th, at 74 o'clock. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. Win- 
throp, who addressed the Society as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Historical Society: 

We have so recently been called to attend the funeral of our 
late venerable Senior Member and former President, the Hon. 
James Savage, that it is only as a matter for record, that his 
death, on Saturday, the 8th inst., requires any formal announce- 
ment to the Society this evening. I need hardly say, that we 
cannot consider it a subject for the expression of sorrow. 
Even those nearest and dearest to him, who have so tenderly 
watched over him in his infirmities, during the last eight or 
nine years, must have abundant consolation for their bereave- 
ment. We may all, indeed, have found cause for satisfaction 
and gratitude, as we learned that, in the good providence of 
God, our aged friend was at length happily released from the 
burdens of the flesh and of the spirit, which have weighed upon 
him so heavily since he had come to fourscore years. 

Yet none of us, I am sure, can see his name disappearing 
at last from the very top of our living roll, altogether without 
emotion ; and, certainly, not without pausing to pay a more 
than common tribute of respect and affection to his memory. 
Quite apart from all the personal qualities and associations 
which had endeared him to us so warmly, we cannot forget 
that the removal of his name from our roll has sundered the 
last link between our Society of this generation, and that little 
company of Historical Students and lovers of antiquity, in 
which it originated more than eighty years ago. We have, it 
is true, still in our ranks, and we rejoice to remember that it 
is so, more than one of those who have seen as many years of 
human life as our departed friend. But there is no one now 
left, among our existing members, whose relation to our Society 
commenced within a quarter of a century of the date of his 
election ; no one, who witnessed the small beginnings of our 
work, or who was associated, as he was, with any of those by 
whom that work was originally organized. 

Mr. Savage was chosen a member of this Society on the 
28th of January, 1813. He had thus been a member for a 
little more than sixty years, — a longer term than any on our 
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records, as I believe, except that of the late venerable Josiah 
Quincy, who had completed his sixty-eighth year of continu- 
ous membership, when he died, in 1864, at ninety-two years 
of age. 

When Mr. Savage was elected, Dr. Jeremy Belknap, our 
honored founder ; Governor Sullivan, our first President ; the 
Rev. Dr. Timelier, and the Hon. George Richards Minot, 
were, indeed, no more. But the Rev. Dr. Eliot, the Rev. Dr. 
Freeman, the Hon. William Tudor, Thomas Wallcut, Esq., the 
Hon. James Winthrop, and the Hon. William Baylies, — six 
of our Decemvirs, — six of the ten whose election dates back 
to the 24th of January, 1791, and who on that day met to- 
gether and organized the Society, — were still living and active 
members. With them, when Mr. Savage was elected, were 
associated, among others, Governor Gore, then the President 
of the Society ; Judge Davis, and Lieutenant-Governor Win- 
throp, who succeeded him in that office ; Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
who, twenty years before, had led the way of the pioneer emi- 
grants to the Ohio River ; Dr. Thaddeus Mason Harris, Dr. 
Prince and Dr. Bentley, of Salem ; Dr. Homer, of Newton ; 
Dr. Morse, the Geographer ; Dr. Abiel Holmes, the Annalist ; 
John Adams, Caleb Strong, Alden Bradford, Professors Peck 
and McKean, President Kirkland, and Dr. Pierce, — besides 
Josiah Quincy and John Quincy Adams, whose membership, 
— to a few of us, at least, — is something more than a tra- 
dition. 

Mr. Savage was but twenty-nine years of age, when he be- 
came associated with these men in our ranks ; and as no pro- 
fessional or public duties ever took him far away from his 
native place, for any considerable length of time, his services 
to our Society, and his attendance at its meetings, were in the 
way of being, and unquestionably were, more prolonged, con- 
tinuous, and constant, than those of any other member, from 
its foundation. 

Accordingly, we find him Librarian, from 1814 to 1818 ; a 
member of the Publishing Committee of five several volumes 
of our Collections, in 1815, 1816, 1819, 1823, and 1825; 
Treasurer from 1820 to 1839 ; a member of the Standing 
Committee from 1818 to 1820, and from 1835 to 1841 ; and 
the President of the Society from 1841 to 1855. Having then 
passed the term of threescore years and ten, he claimed, as he 
certainly had a right to claim, an honorable dismission from 
the routine of official duty. 

It seems but yesterday, that I succeeded him in this chair, 
at the close of our Annual Meeting, on the 12th of April, 
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1855, when, on motion of our late accomplished associate, Mr. 
Ticknor, it was unanimously resolved, " That the members of 
this Society, — mindful of the excellent services which, for 
fourteen years, the Hon. James Savage has rendered as its 
President, and of his peculiar fitness for that place, not only 
on all other grounds, but from his extraordinarily accurate 
knowledge of whatever relates to the early history of New 
England, — do now express their great regret at his resigna- 
tion, and offer him their thanks for his long-tried and uniform 
fidelity to their interests." It seems but yesterday, that, in 
taking the seat which he had so held and honored, I was 
speaking of that fulness of information, that richness of re- 
miniscence, that raciness of remark and repartee, which had 
so often given the highest relish to our monthly meetings, 
which was then to be lost to the chair ; — and which is now 
lost to us for ever. Eighteen years have since passed away, 
during the first half of which he continued to be one of our 
most punctual and assiduous members, ever entering our 
rooms with that eager, animated, joyous look, which betokened 
that he felt as much pleasure as he imparted. Since then, for 
us, all has been silence. 

Was I not right, Gentlemen, in suggesting that, while his 
name remained at the head of our roll, even though it were 
only a name, or even but the shadow of a name, we seemed 
to have a living tie to the old traditions, the old worthies, 
and the old workers and organizers, of our Society, which is 
now finally sundered ? Certainly, his death at this moment, 
— just as we are about entering on the occupation of our 
reconstructed Halls, — seems to conspire most impressively 
with that event, in marking still a new departure for our 
Society, still another era in its history, when the responsi- 
bilities for its future usefulness and honor are to be unshared 
with even one of those who had been witnesses, or partakers 
in any way, of its early experiences and its narrower fortunes. 
Certainly, it seems to call upon us, — as we enter on that era, 
with nothing left of the Pounders and their early associates 
and followers except their inspiring memory and example, — 
for a warmer interest in the welfare of the Institution which 
they so loved and honored, and for a deeper devotion to the 
work for which they established it. 

The most interesting and valuable contributions, which were 
made by Mr. Savage to our own published volumes, were un- 
doubtedly his " Gleanings for New England History," pre- 
pared by him immediately on his return from a summer visit 
to England in 1842, and which were followed by " More," and 
" More Gleanings," not long afterwards. 
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But the great historical labors of his life, his two Editions 
and Annotations of " Winthrop's History of New England from 
1630 to 1649," and his wonderful Genealogical Dictionary of 
New England, were hardly less in our service than if they had 
formed a part of our own Collections. If a new edition of the 
Winthrop, certainly, should ever be demanded, it might well 
be placed side by side with the Bradford, and under the care 
of the same hand, among the publications of this Society, and 
it would be a fit monument to the memory of our departed 
friend. 

I am aware, however, Gentlemen, that we are all thinking at 
this moment much more of the man we have lost, than of his 
services to our Society, or of his work in the cause of New 
England History, which can never be lost. He comes back to 
many of us, to-night, as he was twenty years ago, in the old 
Pilgrim Chair, before the old Provincial Desk, in the old dusty 
rooms of our Society, — before the name of Thomas Dowse had 
been breathed among us ; or, certainly, before his benefactions, 
by the marvellous alchemy of good George Livermore, had 
transmuted all that belonged to us into something more pre- 
cious than gold. 

He was at that day, — and with those surroundings, — the 
perfect impersonation of an Antiquary, in form and feature, in 
speech and in spirit. He had few or none of the smoothnesses 
and roundnesses of conventional life ; and though he did not 
affect or cultivate singularity, he by no means scorned that part 
of his nature which rendered him singular. He would be 
called, in common parlance, — and he has often been called, — 
a man of strong and even intense prejudices. Yet I think he 
never prejudged any thing or anybody. It was only when he 
had known any person in society, or had studied any person 
or any passage in history, that he conceived opinions which 
nothing could change, and which clung to him, and he to them, 
ever afterwards. His impulsive and even explosive utterances 
of such opinions were never to be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed them. Still less could any one ever forget his exuberant 
exultations, when his searches and researches were rewarded, 
by verifying some disputed date, or discovering some historical 
fact, or by lighting upon some lost historical manuscript. He 
rejoiced, as the Psalmist describes it, " as one that findeth 
great spoil." His " Eureka " had all the elation and ecstasy 
of that of the old philosopher of Syracuse. 

He was eminently a character, even for a Tale or a Drama. 
His marked peculiarities would have given a vivid interest to 
any story, and his racy utterances would have enlivened any 
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dialogue. If he had chanced to have been one of the neigh- 
bors of Sir Walter Scott, he could never have escaped the fate, 
let me rather say the felicity, which befell so many of those 
neighbors, of figuring in one of the Waverley Novels. 

I remember that Thackeray once passed an evening with 
him at my own house, at a meeting of the old Wednesday 
Night Club of 1770, of which he was so long a member. 
When I met Thackeray afterwards, his immediate remark 
was, " I want to see that quaint, charming, old Mr. Savage 
again." 

In a conversation with Walter Savage Landor, then eighty 
years old, at his own villa in Florence, in 1860, he greeted me by 
saying, " I know all about your family and the old Founder of 
New England ; " and then he forthwith went on to speak of 
the Savage family, whose name he bore, including the old Earl 
of Rivers and our James Savage, of Boston, whose edition 
of Winthrop he had evidently seen. There were occasional 
scintillations and coruscations exhibited in common by Landor 
himself and by our departed friend, which might have indi- 
cated an affinity or consanguinity, even after the genealogists 
had failed to trace them. 

If there was anybody whom the late Lord Braybrooke, the 
editor of Pepys, or Dr. Bliss, the editor of Wood's Athenae 
Oxonienses, or Joseph Romilly, the late Registrar of old Cam- 
bridge, or Joseph Hunter, the Antiquary par excellence of Her 
Majesty's Record Office, remembered and valued in America, 
it was Mr. Savage. He had corresponded with them all, and 
had known them all personally, while he was visiting England. 

To come nearer home, I may not forget that I rarely if ever 
met, after a longer or a shorter absence, my late lamented 
friend, John P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, who had as keen a 
relish and as quick an appreciation of wit and of wisdom as 
Thackeray or even Sydney Smith, that it was not his second 
exclamation, if not his first, " How is our old friend Savage ? 
Is he as earnest, and humorous, and funny as ever ? " 

I may be pardoned for remembering, too, that it was from a 
member of this Society, elected eight years after him, but who 
died in early manhood, forty years before him, who sympathized 
with him in all his pursuits, and aided him in many of his 
researches and labors, and was unto him for many years 
almost as a brother, as he was to myself an own brother, — 
the late James Bowdoin, — that I first learned to appreciate 
the sterling qualities of our friend's mind and character ; his 
minute exactness ; his untiring perseverance ; his inexhausti- 
ble patience of research ; his mingled impetuosity and tender- 
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ness ; his sympathy with the sufferings of others, and his hrave 
endurance of his own. 

But I must not forget how many there are around me who 
have known him longer and better than myself, and who will 
more than supply any deficiencies of my own tribute. I omit, 
therefore, all notice of the public trusts in the City and in the 
State, and as a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1820, which he discharged so well-; all notice of the grand 
work he did for the community in organizing and presiding 
over that Provident Institution for Savings, where, for a few 
years, I was monthly at his side ; all notice, too, of the Chris- 
tian resignation and bravery with which he bore domestic 
trials, which might have crushed a feebler spirit. Let me only 
say, in conclusion, that the death of his only son in the late 
Civil War, — a son of the same name with himself, and who 
had given every promise of transmitting that name with in- 
creased distinction to future generations, — has doubled the 
obligation which rests upon us, to guard that name from being 
lost to the records either of patient and successful historic 
research, or of patriotic and heroic self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Edmund Quincy, from the Standing Committee, then 
offered the following resolutions: — 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical Society, in recording 
the death of their oldest member and former President, the Hon. 
James Savage, would add the expression of their grateful sense of his 
long services as a member and officer of the Society, and of the invalu- 
able contributions to the History of New England, and especially of 
Massachusets, which are due to his indomitable industry and con- 
scientious accuracy. 

Resolved, That the family of Mr. Savage may be assured that there 
are none of the inhabitants of this city where his life was passed that 
can have a more sincere respect and admiration for his character and 
conduct both in public and private life, or a more warmly cherished 
recollection of their personal intercourse with him, than the members 
of this Society. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to appoint one of our 
associates to prepare a Memoir of Mr. Savage for the Proceedings of 
the Society. 

Mr. Charles Deane then said : — 

Nothing surely need be said, Mr. President, to complete your 
own full and just tribute to our late Senior Member ; yet I 
cannot resist the opportunity of adding a few words, for the 
memories which I cherish of Mr. Savage are most pleasant. 
I shall never forget how cordially he welcomed me when a 
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young man, nearly twenty-five years ago, into this Society, 
then limited to sixty members. There were fifty-eight names 
upon the Resident Roll at that time, only eighteen of which 
now remain. And what a galaxy of brilliant names they 
were, of which so many have been stricken off by death : — • 
that of Quincy, so long our Senior Member, and of Everett, 
and Gray, and Prescott, and Webster, and Sparks, and Tick- 
nor, and Choate, and Frothingham, and Shaw, and Young, 
and others I will not detain you to enumerate. The name 
of Savage is now added to the list of the dead. 

Mr. Savage will be remembered as the New England Anti- 
quary by way of eminence. I remember that the late Joseph 
Hunter somewhere draws a distinction — perhaps a fanciful 
one — between the Antiquary and the Historian. It belongs to 
the antiquary, he says, to gather up the small facts of history, 
the fragments of truth, to be a gleaner in the by-ways of the 
past. Mr. Savage had a peculiar facility for all this. With 
a persistency and an enthusiasm I never saw surpassed, he 
would pursue the inquiry into the smallest incidents of history. 
They were not small to him. He saw that they had a place, 
and had important relations to other facts. 

But Mr. Savage was not merely an antiquary. He had, like 
his friend Mr. Hunter, many of the higher qualities of an 
historian. He saw the relations of historical facts to each 
other, and could trace the principle or law by which nations or 
communities rise or decay, and opinions change from age to 
age. The history of New England was all written out on the 
tablets of his memory, if he had never written it elsewhere. 
But his annotations to Winthrop's History are a marvellous 
embodiment of facts and opinions, which show how thoroughly 
he understood the subject that he undertook to illustrate. 

Gibbon somewhere says of the ecclesiastical historian Tille- 
mont, that his wonderful accuracy " almost assumes the 
character of genius." Mr. Savage's love of accuracy was 
never excelled. He always meant to be right ; he always felt 
that he was right ; and perhaps few had attained to a higher 
degree of exactness in investigations kindred to his own. He 
took nothing upon trust. He felt that here a missing link, as 
in the chain of circumstantial evidence in weaving its meshes 
round the criminal, was fatal to the proof. 

The discovery of the manuscript of Governor Winthrop's 
3d volume of the History of New England, in 1816, in the 
tower of the Old South Church, was most providential, when 
we consider into whose hands it was committed, to copy and to 
illustrate. Mr. Savage was then a young man, but he had 
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been elected a member of this Society three years before. He 
immediately set about the task of copying and annotating the 
volume, but he soon determined to prepare a new edition of the 
whole work, including the two earlier volumes, published at 
Hartford, in 1790, of which the manuscripts were in the 
cabinet of this Society. The whole work, owing to various 
circumstances, did not appear till 1825-26. Its publication at 
that time formed a new era in the history of annotation of our 
New England chronicles. No other work, it is true, extant 
among us, relating to our annals, was of equal value ; but such 
as had been published were not annotated. Hubbard's History 
had been issued by the Society as parts of the Collections, 
but without notes or illustrations. Judge Davis's edition of 
Morton's Memorial, copied from the first printed edition of 
1669, with full notes by the editor, had been long in course 
of preparation, and soon followed this edition of Winthrop. 

In turning over Mr. Savage's numerous letters to me, 
written some fifteen or twenty years ago, when he was en- 
gaged on his last great work, his Genealogical Dictionary of 
New England, — a monument of labor and patience, — I am 
reminded of the many curious questions in history, genealogy, 
and bibliography which he was so fond of discussing. There 
were some points on which we differed, — if I may be pardoned 
for saying that I ever ventured to differ from him on any sub- 
ject, — and long dissertations, harmless certainly, if not always 
convincing, sometimes ensued. As an illustration of the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Savage pursued his investigations, 
I may be permitted to refer to one instance which came under 
my own observation. There had been, as is well known, a 
tradition for many years in the Rogers family in New England, 
among those descended from the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers of 
Ipswich, that he was a grandson of the proto-martyr of Queen 
Mary's reign. There was a link wanting in the chain of evi- 
dence. Mr. Savage had no faith in the tradition, which 
could not be traced beyond the time of Hutchinson. It was, 
however, warmly cherished by descendants of the Ipswich 
family ; and among the tangible pieces of evidence produced, 
it was stated that a branch of the family, in a neighboring 
town, had a copy of the Bible which, according to invariable 
tradition, once belonged to the martyr himself, — indeed, it was 
said to be the identical copy which he carried with him to the 
stake, and that it bore upon its leaves the marks of fire. This 
was thought to be an overwhelming piece of testimony to the 
fact that the owners of that Bible were lineal descendants of 
the martyr. Unfortunately, like most of the ancient Bibles, 
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the title-page which bore the date was gone. This only 
whetted Mr. Savage's determination the more to ascertain 
When that book was printed. It bore the monogram of Cawood, 
a well-known London printer of the 16th century. So a leaf of 
this memorable scorched relic was procured, and through the 
intervention of our late member, Mr. Livermore, was sent to 
Mr. George Offor, an eminent biblical bibliographer, of London, 
who diligently compared it with all the known editions of 
Cawood ; and he proved beyond a question that the volume was 
a copy of the edition of 1561, — six years after the martyr's 
death. 

Mr. Savage's well-known tastes and pursuits, and marked 
qualities of mind, drew around him a large number of attached 
friends and admirers. Among those whom I have named as 
members here when I was first elected an associate, was the 
Rev. Alexander Young, D.D., a thorough antiquary and an 
exact scholar. He had a great admiration for Mr. Savage, and 
of every thing he said and did. He once told me that lie was 
accustomed to read over and over again the notes to Winthrop's 
History, apart from the text. The information he there 
gleaned, expressed in the quaint and inverted style of the 
editor, gave him the highest satisfaction and enjoyment ; and 
he always gathered up his odd sayings of wit and wisdom as 
they fell from his lips, seated, as President of this Society, in 
the old Governor Winslow chair, and regretted that there was 
no Boswell to collect and preserve these Savageana in a perma- 
nent form. 

With the kindliest nature and the most delicate sensibilities, 
Mr. Savage also would have realized Dr. Johnson's idea of 
a " good hater." He hated Cotton Mather with a deadly hatred. 
The late Richard Biddle, the author of the Life of Sebastian 
Cabot, whom he made his hero, relentlessly pursued the 
memory of Richard Hakluyt, the eminent historical collector, 
who lived two centuries and a half before him, because he 
thought that historian had furnished evidence unfairly that 
John Cabot, the father, and not Sebastian, the son, discovered 
North America. One would almost as soon think of getting 
angry with the North Pole for eluding the search of the dis- 
coverers. 

But Mr. Savage thought that Cotton Mather was a sham ; 
that he was weak and credulous, and worse ; and that his 
historical statements were not to be trusted. He had gathered 
up traditionary anecdotes of him which I never saw recorded 
in print, and which I suppose he believed, because he felt they 
were so like the subject of them. 
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I remember reading, when a boy, John Foster's " Essay 
on Decision of Character," and I felt that the qualities there 
commended were the highest objects to which a young man 
could aspire. Mr. Savage was distinguished for this admi- 
rable quality of decision and independence of character. It 
is absolutely refreshing in a community like ours, where few 
dare to have an opinion before they know what the public 
think, to see a man form his own independent judgment, and 
stand by it. There is a great invisible tyrant stalking about 
the community we call " public opinion," which everybody 
fears, and nobody dares encounter ; which lays down its inex- 
orable laws, and puts its ban on all who resist them. I once 
asked a man what he thought of a certain public transaction of 
recent occurrence, involving no hard problems to solve. He 
replied that he was not prepared to give an opinion till he 
had seen what the newspapers of the following morning had 
to say. A man who forms his judgment in the clear white 
light of truth, irrespective of lower considerations which unfor- 
tunately bias most minds, stands out before his fellows as a 
marked man, and by way of contrast challenges respect. He 
is a tower of strength to the weak and shuffling creatures who 
dare not call their souls their own. Such a man was Mr. Savage. 
He sometimes erred, — for to err is human, — but he was 
always true to himself. 

Remarks were also made by Dr. A. P. Peabody, Judge 
Hoar, and Dr. George B. Ellis. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, all the members 
rising. 

The President then spoke of the decease of Baron Dupin, an 
Honorary Member, in the following language : — 

The death of the Baron Charles Dupin, of Prance, has been 
recently announced in the French Journals. His name is 
nearly at the head of our Foreign Honorary Roll, second only 
to that of the venerable and illustrious Guizot. He was born 
on the 6th of October, 1784, in the same year in which our 
late Senior Resident Member, -whom we have just noticed, was 
born, and he had thus attained the age of eighty-eight. Educated 
at the Polytechnic School, where he was graduated with the 
highest honors in 1808, he became distinguished as a Naval 
Engineer ; and, being much employed in distant ports, he suc- 
ceeded in 1813 the celebrated James Watt as a Corresponding 
Member of the Institute, in the section of Mechanics.* He 

* Vapereau's Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains. 
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was the founder of the Maritime Museum at Toulon. He pub- 
lished many Essays and Reports from time to time; and 
in 1820-24, an elaborate account of a visit to England in 1816 
to 1821. This last Work in six volumes, with careful Maps, 
cost him the displeasure and censure of his own Government, 
owing to what was called its Anglomania ; but it received 
the most flattering commendations from Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, from Huskisson and George Canning, and from the then 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The Baron Dupin was elected an Honorary Member of this 
Society on the 14th of April, 1859, on the nomination of Mr. 
Everett, at the suggestion of the late Robert Walsh, who wrote 
to Mr. Everett from Paris, on the 12th of November, 1858, as 
follows : — 

" Baron Dupin was a distinguished member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and afterwards of the Peers, under the monarchy 
of Louis Philippe. At one time, he was called to the Minis- 
try of Marine. He holds seats in the Academy of Sciences, 
and in that of the Moral and Political Sciences. No Member 
of either body is more useful. He was at the head of the 
French Commission for the London Universal Exhibition. He 
is eminent in Mathematics, and without a rival in Statistics. 
Not long since, he prepared and published, at the instance of 
the Imperial Government, two octavos, entitled ' The Produc- 
tive Force of Nations from 1800 to 1851,' as an introduction 
to the Reports of the French Commission. The progress and 
resources of the United States have their full share of his 
pages and of his favor." 

Mr. Walsh's letter made special allusion, also, to M. Jomard, 
another of bur late Honorary Members, and he proceeds to say : 

" The two Savans — Jomard and Dupin — are the French- 
men whom I have found, throughout twenty-two years of con- 
stant intercourse, the most friendly and serviceable to our 
institutions and national character, and to individuals. They 
have uniformly exerted themselves when American science, 
literature, or invention was to be introduced and recommended 
to the learned bodies and to the French public. As far as I 
know, neither has received any token of honor and acknowl- 
edgment from an American University or Society. Each has 
all claims to the degree of Doctor of Laws, or to some mani- 
festation of American esteem." 

It gave our Society pleasure to repair this omission so far 
as was in our power ; and we should all be unwilling, I am sure, 
that the death of the Baron Dupin should be announced with- 
out this brief notice of his life and labors. 
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The President proceeded next to present to the Society an 
autograph letter from the late Chief Justice of the United 
States, speaking of it as follows : — 

I hold in my hand a long and very interesting letter from 
the late Chief Justice Taney, addressed, in 1857, to the late 
Rev. Samuel Nott. then a clergyman in "Wareham, Mass" 8 . 
Mr. Nott was a nephew of the late Dr. Eliphalet Nott, so long 
the honored President of Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 
He had himself been graduated at that college in 1808 ; 
and, entering at once upon the Missionary Cause, he lived to 
be the last survivor of the first band of missionaries sent out 
to India by the American Board in 1812. He published sev- 
eral volumes of Sermons, and was always a laborious Christian 
scholar and writer. In his later years, he was the author of a 
pamphlet which went through five editions, and received many 
supplements, until it almost reached the dimensions of a vol- 
ume, entitled " Slavery, and the Remedy ; or, Principles and 
Suggestions for a Remedial Code." The last edition, published 
in 1857, contained " A Review of the Decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Case of Dred Scott." 

It was a very able and carefully considered production, and 
attracted a good deal of notice at the South, as well as at the 
North, while Slavery was a living question. Mr. Nott had sent 
a copy of it to the late Chief Justice, and this letter was writ- 
ten in acknowledgment. It happened that Mr. Nott called 
upon me not long after its receipt, and read it to me confiden- 
tially. While reading lately the Memoir of Chief Justice 
Taney, by a distinguished lawyer of Maryland, Samuel Tyler, 
Esq., LL.D., — a work of great interest, though containing 
some passages in which many of us might not concur, — I 
was reminded of this letter, and, with the obliging aid of our 
associate, Mr. Ellis Ames, took measures for procuring it. 
It has now been kindly sent to me by the son of the late Rev. 
Mr. Nott, to be placed in the archives of this Society. It will 
be seen that it contains some items of autobiography, and 
also a request that it may not be published. But both parties 
to the correspondence being now dead, — the Chief Justice 
having died in 1864, and the Rev. Mr. Nott in 1869, — I have 
found, on consultation with Mr. Tyler, to whom all the private 
papers of the Chief Justice were intrusted by himself and his 
family, that there is no objection to its being printed; and 
it will probably be included hereafter in an Appendix to the 
Memoir. It is, certainly, a most interesting and characteristic 
letter from a most distinguished man, whose long service on 
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the Supreme Bench of the United States, as the successor of 
Chief Justice Marshall, was marked by the highest ability, and 
to whose memory the warmest tributes were paid by not a few 
of those who had not concurred in some of his decisions. 

I present it as the gift of Samuel Nott, Esq., of Hartford, 
Conn., and submit it to our Committee of Publication. 

Letter of Chief Justice Taney. 

Fauquier, White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
August 19th, 1857. 

Sir, — I received some time ago your letter, and pamphlet on 
" Slavery, and the Remedy," which you have been kind enough to 
send me. They were received when I was much out of health, and 
about to leave home for the summer. And it was not in my power to 
give the pamphlet an attentive perusal until within a few days past. I 
have read it with great pleasure. The just, impartial, and fraternal 
spirit in which it is written entitles it to a respectful consideration, in 
the South as well as the North. And if any thing can allay the 
unhappy excitement which is daily producing so much evil to the 
African as well as the white race, it is the discussion of the subject in 
the temper in which you have treated it. For you have looked into 
it and considered it in all its bearings, in the spirit of a statesman as 
well as a philanthropist. I am glad to find that it has been so well 
received as to reach the fifth edition. 

Every intelligent person whose life has been passed in a slave- 
holding State, and who has carefully observed the character and 
capacity of the African race, will see that a general and sudden eman- 
cipation would be absolute ruin to the negroes, as well as to the 
white population. In Maryland and Virginia every facility has been 
given to emancipation where the freed person was of an age and con- 
dition of health that would enable him to provide for himself by his 
own labor. And before the present excitement was gotten up, the 
freed negro was permitted to remain in the State, and to follow any 
occupation of honest labor and industry that he might himself prefer. 
And in this state of the law manumissions were frequent and numer- 
ous. They sprang from the kindness and sympathy of the master for 
the negro, or from scruples of conscience ; and were often made with- 
out sufficiently considering his capacity and fitness for freedom. And 
in the greater number of cases that have come under my observation, 
freedom has been a serious misfortune to the manumitted slave ; and 
he has most commonly brought upon himself privations and sufferings 
which he would not have been called on to endure in a state of 
slavery. In many cases, however, it has undoubtedly promoted his 
happiness. But all experience proves that the relative position of the 
two races, when placed in contact with each other, must necessarily 
become such as you describe. Nor is it felt as a painful degradation 
by the black race. On the contrary, upon referring to the last cen- 
sus, you will find that more free negroes remain in Maryland than in 
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any one of the Northern States, notwithstanding the disabilities and 
stricter police to which they are subjected. And there is a still greater 
number in Virginia. I speak from memory, without having the census 
before me. But I think I am not mistaken in the fact. 

It is difficult for any one who has not lived iu a slaveholding State 
to comprehend the relations which practically exist between the slaves 
and their masters. They are in general kind on both sides, unless the 
slave is tampered with by ill-disposed persons ; and his life is usually 
cheerful and contented, and free from any distressing wants or anxi- 
eties. He is well taken care of in infancy, in sickness, and in old 
age. There are indeed exceptions, — painful exceptions. But this will 
always be the case, where power combined with bad passions or a mer- 
cenary spirit is on one side, and weakness on the other. It frequently 
happens when both parties are of the same race, although the weaker 
and dependent one may not be legally a slave. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of every master to watch over the 
religious and moral culture of his slaves, and to give them every 
comfort and privilege that is not incompatible with the continued ex- 
istence of the relations between them. And so far as my knowledge 
extends, this duty is faithfully performed by the great body of heredi- 
tary slaveholders in Maryland and Virginia. I speak of these States 
only, because with respect to them I have personal knowledge of the 
subject. But I have no reason to suppose it is otherwise in States 
farther south. And I know it has been the desire of the statesmen of 
Maryland to secure to the slave by law every protection from mal- 
treatment by the master that can with safety be given, and without 
impairing that degree of authority which is essential to the interest and 
well-being of both. But this question is a very delicate one, and 
must at all times be approached with the utmost caution. The safe 
and true line must always depend upon existing circumstances, aud 
they must be thoroughly inquired into and understood before there can 
be any safe or useful legislation in a State. 

The pains which have unhappily been taken for some years past to 
produce discontent and ill-feeling in the subject race, has rendered any 
movement in that direction still more difficult. For it has naturally 
made the master more sensitive and jealous of any new restriction 
upon the power he has heretofore exercised, and which he has been 
accustomed to think essential to the maintenance of his authority as 
master. Aud he also feels that any step in that direction at the pres- 
ent time might injuriously affect the minds of the slaves. They are 
for the most part weak, credulous, and easily misled by stronger 
minds. And if in the present state of things additional restrictions 
were placed on the authority of the master, or new privileges granted 
to them, they would probably be told that they were wrung from the 
master by their Northern friends ; and be taught to regard them as 
the first step to a speedy aud universal emancipation, placing them on 
a perfect equality with the white race. It is easy to foresee what 
would be the sad result of such an impression upon the minds of this 
weak and credulous race. 
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Your review of the decision in the case of Dred Scott is a fair one, 
and states truly the opinion of the Court. It will, I hope, correct 
some of the misrepresentations which have so industriously been 
made ; and made too, I fear, by many who must have known better. 
But I do not mean to publish any vindication of the opinion ; or of my 
own consistency, or the consistency of the Court. For it would not 
become the Supreme Court, or any member of it, to go outside of the 
appropriate sphere of judicial proceedings ; and engage in a controversy 
with any one who may choose from any motive to misrepresent its 
opinion. The opinion must be left to speak for itself. And it is for 
that reason that I hope you will pardon me for requesting that you 
will not permit this letter to be published in the newspapers or other- 
wise. Not that I am not perfectly ready on all proper occasions to 
say publicly every thing I have said in this letter. But in the judi- 
cial position I have the honor to occupy, I ought not to appear as a 
volunteer in any political discussion ; and still less would it become me 
out of Court and off the bench to discuss a question which has been 
there determined. And I have written to you (although a stranger) 
thus freely from the personal respect with which the perusal of your 
pamphlet has inspired me. I am not a slaveholder. More than thirty 
years ago I manumitted every slave I ever owned, except two, who 
were too old, when they became my property, to provide for them- 
selves. These two I supported in comfort as long as they lived. And 
I am glad to say that none of those whom I manumitted disappointed 
my expectations, but have shown by their conduc that they were 
worthy of freedom ; and knew how to use it. 

With great respect, I am, sir, 

Your ob't serv't, E. B. Taney. 

The Rev^ Samuel Nott, 

Wareham, Mass. 

The Hon. Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton, of London, was 
elected a Corresponding Member. 

Messrs. Lincoln, E. Quincy, and Appletoh were appointed a 
committee to nominate a list of officers to report at the 
April meeting. 

Messrs. Lawrence, J. A. Lowell, and Mason were appointed a 
committee on the Treasurer's •account. 

Two new serials of the Society's Proceedings, Nos. IV. and 
V., from June, 1872, to January, 1873, inclusive, were an- 
nounced as ready for distribution. 
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Declaring the fuccefle of 26 Ships 

employed thither within thefe fixe yeares : 

with the benefit of that Countrey by fea and 

land : and how to build threefcore fayle 

of good Ships y to make a little 

Navie Royall. 

Written by Captaine 
Iohn Smith. 




TO THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE AND 

Worthy aduenters to all difcoueries and 

Plantations efpetially to New 

England. 

O the confideration of your 
fauourable conftru&ions I 
prefent thefe fixe yeares con- 
tinued trials from New En- 
gland : if you pleafe to perufe 
them, and make vfe of them, 
I am richly rewarded. The fubiedt deferueth a 
farre better habit, but it is as good as the father 
can giue it. Let not therefore a fouldiers plain- 
neffe caufe you refufe to accept it, how euer vou 
pleafe to difpofe of him, that humbly facreth him- 
felfe and bell abilities to his Countries good and 
the exquifite iudgement of your renowned per- 
fections. 

Yours to command, 




Iohn Smith. 





NEW ENGLANDS 

Trials. 

ew England is a part of Ame- 
rica betwixt the degrees of 41 
and 45. the very meane be- 
twixt the North Pole and the 
Line : From 43. to 45. the coaft 
is mountainous, rockie, barren 
and broken lies that make ma- 
ny good harbours. The water 
is deepe clofe to the fhoare ; there are many riuers 
and frefli fprings : few Saluages, but an incredible 
aboundance of filh, fowle, wilde fruites, and good 
timber. From 43. to 41. and halfe, an excellent mixed 
coaft of ftone, fand, and clay : much corne, 
many people, fome lies, many good harbours, a 
temperate ayre, and therein all things neceffarie, 
for the building ftiips of any proportion, and good 
merchandize for their fraughts ; within a fquare of 
twelue leagues 25. harbours I founded, thirtie feue- 
rall Lordfliips I fawe, and fo neare as I could ima- 
gine, three thoufand men. I was vp one riuer for- 
tie miles, crofled the mouths of many, whofe heads 
are reported to be great Lakes ; where they kill their 

Beuers, 
B 
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Beuers ; inhabited with many people, who trade 
with thofe of New England, and them of Cannada. 

The benefite of Fi/hing, as that famous Philofopher 

Majter Dee reporteth in his Britti/k 

Monarchic 

He faith, that more then forty foure yeares agoe, 
the Herring Buffes out of the Low-countries, vn- 
der the King of Spaine, were hue hundred, befides 
one hundred Frenchmen, and three or foure hun- 
dred faile of Flemings. 

The coafts of Wales and Lankafhire was vfed by 
three hundred fayle of ftrangers. 

Ireland at Baltemore fraughted yerely three hun- 
dred fayle of Spaniards, where King Edward the 
fixt intended to haue made a ftrong Caftell becaufe 
of the ftraite, to haue tribute for fifliing. 

Black Rocke was yearely fifhed by three or foure 
hundred fayle of Spaniards, Portugalls and Bis- 
kiners. 

M r Gentleman and many Fifher-men and Ft/hmon- 
gers, with whom I haue conferred, re-port : 

The Hollanders raife yearely by Herrings, Cod, 
and Ling, 3000000. pounds. 

Englifli, and French by Salt-fifh, poore Iohn, 
Salmons and Pilchards, 300000. pounds. 

Hambrough and the Sound, for Sturgion, Lob- 
fters and Eeles, 100000 pounds. 

Cape Blanke, Tunny and Mullit by the Bifkin- 
ners and Spaniards 30000. pounds. 

But 
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But diuers other learned experienced Obferuers 
fay though it may feeme incredible : 

That the Duke of Medina receiueth yearely tri- 
bute, of the Fifhes of Tunny, Mullit and Purgos, 
more than ioooo. pounds. 

Lubeck hath feuen hundred fliippes : Hambrough 
fixe hundred : Embden lately a fifher towne, 1400, 
whofe cufiomes by the profit of fifhing hath made 
them fo powerfull as they be. 

Holland and Zeland, not much greater then Tbrke- 
Jhire, hath thirty walled townes, 400 villages, and 
20000. fayle of fliips and hoyes ; 3600 are fifher- 
men, whereof 100. are Dogers, 700 Pinckes and 
Welbotes, 700 frand botes, 400 Enaces, 400 gal- 
botes, Britters and Todebotes, with 1300 Bufies ; 
befides three hundred that yearely fifli about Tar- 
mouth, where they fell their fifli for gold ; and 15 
yeares agoe they had more then 1 16000. fea-far- 
ing men. 

Thefe fifhing mips do take yearely 200000 Laft. 
of fifli, 12. barrells to a Laft; which amounteth to 
3000000. pounds by the Fifhermens price, that 14 
yeres agoe did pay for their tenths 300000. pounds ; 
which venting in Pomerland, Spru/land, Denmarke, 
Lefland,Rufsia,Suethland, Germany, Netherlands, 
England, or elfe where, &c. make their returnes in 
a yeare about 7000000 pounds ; and yet in Hol- 
land they haue neither matter to build fhippes, nor 
merchandize to fet them foorth, yet they as much 
encreafe as other nations decay. But leauing thefe 
vncertainties as they are, of this I am certaine : 

That 
B 2 
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That the coaft of England, Scotland, I Herring. 
and Ireland, the north Sea, with IJland, I Salt-jijh. 
and the Sound, New-foundland, and I -poore John. 
Cape Blancke, doe ferue all Europe, as- ] Sturgion. 
well the land Townes as Portes, and / Mullit. 
all the Chriftian fliipping, with thefe J Tunny. 
forts of Staple filh which is tranfpor- / Porgos. 
ted ; from whence it is taken, many I Caviare. 
a thouf-and mile, viz. \ Buttargo. 

Now feeing all thefe forts of filh, or the moll part 
of them, may be had in a land more fertile, tempe- 
rate, and plentifull of all neceffaries for the building 
of (hips, boates and houfes ; and the nourifhment 
of man : the feafons are fo proper, and the fifliings 
as neare the habitations wee may there make, that 
New England hath much aduantage of the moil of 
thofe parts, to ferue all Europe farre cheaper then 
they can, who at home haue neither wood, fait, nor 
food, but at great rates ; at Sea, nothing but what 
they carry in their fhippes, an hundred or two hun- 
dred leagues from their habitation. 

But New Englands filhings neare land, where is 
helpe of wood, water, fruites, fowle, come, or o- 
ther refrelhings needefull ; and the Terceras, Me- 
der as, Canaries, Spaine, Portugall, Prouance, Sauoy, Si- 
cilia, and all Italy, as conuenient markets for our dry 
Filh, greene filh, Sturgion, Mullit, Caviare, and 
Buttargo, as Norway, Swethland, Littuania or Ger- 
many, for their Herring, (which is here alfo in a- 
bpundance, for taking;) They returning but wood, 
pitch, tarre, foape-afhes, cordage, flaxe, waxe 
and fuch like commodities : We, wines, oyles, fu- 

gars 
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gars, filkes, and fuch merchandizes as the Straites 
affoord, whereby our profites may equalize theirs ; 
befides the increafe of Shipping and Mariners. And 
for proofe hereof" 

With two fhippes I went from, the Downes, the third Proofe i. 
of March, and arriued in New England, the lajl of A- 1614. 
frill. I had but fortie fiue men and boyes, we built feuen 
boates, 37 did fifh; my felfe with eight others ranging 
the coafi, 1 tooke a plot of what I could fee, got acquain- 
tance of the inhabitants, eleuen hundred beuerfkinnes, 
one hundred Martins, and as many Otters : fortie thou- 
fand of dry Jifh we fent for Spaine, with the Salt-fifii, 
treine oyle and furres, I returned for England the 18 
of July, and arriued fafe with my company the latter end 
of Augujl. Thus in fixe moneths I made my voyage, 
out and home, and by the labour of 45. got neare the 
valew of fifteene hundred -pounds in thofe grojfe com- 
modities. This yeare alfo one went from Pimmouth, 
fpent his vicluall, and returned with nothing. 

The Londoners, vpon this, fent four e good fhippes, Proofe 2. 
and becaufe I would net vndertake it for tkem hauing 1615. 
ingaged myfelfe to them of the Wejl, the Londoners 
entertained the men that came home with me; They fet 
fayle in January, and arriued there in March : theyfound 
fifh enough untill halfe Iune,fraughted ajhippe of three 
hundred Tunnes; went for Spaine with driejijh, which 
was taken by the Turkes ; one went to Virginia, to re- 
lieue that Cottony ; and two came for England, with 
the greene fifh, treine oyle, and furres, within fixe mo- 
neths. 

With a labyrinth of trouble I went from Plimmouth Proofe 3. 
with afhippe of two hundred Tunnes and one offiftie; 1615. 

but 
B3 
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but ill weather breaking all my ma/les, I was forced to 
returne to Plimmouth, where re-imbarking my felfe 
in ajhif of three /core tunnes, how I ef-cafed the Englijh 
Pirates, and the French, and was betrayed by foure 
Frenchmen ofwarre,Ireferreyou to the Defer if tion of 
New England; but my Vice-admirall, notwithfiand- 
ingthe lateneje of the year e,fetting forth with me in 
March, the Londoners in January, Jhe arriued in May, 
they in March, yet came home well fraught in Augujl, 
and all her men well, within fue monetks odde dayes. 
Proofe 4. The Londoners, ere I returned from France, for all 
1016. their lojfe by the Turkes, which was valewed about 
foure thouf-and founds, fent two more in July: butfuch 
courfes they tooke by the Canaries to the Wejt Indies ; it 
was ten months ere they arriued in New .England : wa- 
Jling in that time, their feafons, vicluall and healths : 
yet they found meanes to refrejh themfelues and 
the one returned, neere fraught with Ji/h and traine, 
within two moneths after. 
Proofe 5. From Plimmouth went foure Jhifs, onely to ji/h and 
1616. trade , fome in February , fame in March; one of two 
hundred tunnes, got thither in a moneth, and went fill 
fraught for Spaine, the ref returned to Plimouth well 
fraught, & their men well, within 5 months odde dales. 
Proofe 6. From London went two more, one of 220 tunnes, 
1616. got thither infxe weekes; and within fxe weekes after 
with fortie foure men and boyes, was full fraught, and 
returned againe into England within fue months and a 
few dayes; the other went to the Canaries with dry ffk 
which theyfolde at a great rate, for royalls of eight, and 
(as I heard) turned Pirates. 
Proofe 7. / being at Plimouth, frouided with three good Jhifs, 
161 7- ' was 
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was wind-bound three months, as was many a hundred 
fayle more; fo that the feafon being paf, the fhippes 
went for New found-land whereby my def eigne was 
frufrate, which was to me and my friends no fmall 
lojfe. 

There wasfoure good fhippes prepared at Plimouth ; Proofe 8. 
but by reafon of their dif- agreement, the feafon fo wa- 1618. 
fied, as onely two went forward, the one being of two 
hundred tunnes, returned well fraught to Plimouth, 
and her men in health, within fue moneths; the other of 
fourefcore, went for Bilbow with dry fifk, and made a 
good returne. 

This y ear e againe, diuers fhippes intending to go from Proofe 9. 
Plimmouth,y^ dif-agreed, as there went but one of 200. 1619. 
tuns, who fayed in the Countrey about fxe weekes, with 
thirty eight men & boyes, had herfraght, which fhe fold 
at the frf penny for 2100. -pounds, bejides the furres; 
fo that euery poor efayler, that had but afnglefhare,had 
his charges and fxteene pound ten fhillings for hisfeuen 
moneths w or ke : but fome of the company fay , for fxe 
months in the Hercules, they receeued feuenteene pound 
two fhillings a fhare. 

For to make triall this yeare there is gone fix orfeuen Proofe 10. 
fayle from the wef Country, onely tof/h, three of which 1620. 
are returned ' ; and (as I am certainely informed} haue 
made fo good a voyage, that euery faylerfor afngle 
fhare had twenty pounds for hisfeuen moneths worke, 
which is more then in twenty moneths he fhould haue 
gotten, had he gone for wages any where. Now though all 
the former fhips haue not madefuch good voyages as they 
expected, by fending opiniated unfkilfull men, that ' 
had not experienced diligence, to faue that they tooke 

nor 
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For this next nor take that there was; which now -patience and pra- 
yeare 1621. cT-ife hath brought to a reafonable kinde of perfection in 
it is reported defpite of all Detraclors, and Calumniations, the coun- 
1 2. or 20. fry y gi na th fatisfed all, the defecl hath beene in their 
ai e is a pre- v j£ n g or a }, u f n g ft, no ( { n Ufelfe, nor me. 

s ' Heere I entreate your Honourable leaves to an- 

fwer fome obiections. Many do thinke it ftrange, 
if this be true, I have made no more ufe of it, and 
reft so long without employment. And I think it 
more ftrange they ftiould tax me before they haue 
tried what I haue done, both by fea and Land as 
well in Afa, and Africa, as Europe and America. 
Thefe fourteene yeres I haue fpared neither pains, 
nor money, according to my abilitie, in the difco- 
uery of Norumbega, where with fome thirty feauen 
men and boyes, the remainder of an hundred and 
fiue, againft the fury of the Saluages, I began that 
plantation now in Virginia; which beginning (here 
and there) coft mee neare fiue yeares worke, and 
more then fiue hundred pound of my owne eftate ; 
befides all the dangers, miferies and incomberances, 
and loffe of other imployments I endured gratis. 
From which bleffed Virgin, where I flayed till I left 
fiue hundred Englifh, better prouided then euer I 
was (ere I returned) fprung the fortunate habitati- 
on of Somer lies. 
Bermudas. This Virgin's lifter (called New England, an. 1616 
at my humble fuite, by our moil gracious Prince 
Charles) hath beene neare as chargeable to mee and 
my friends ; from all which although I neuer got 
fliilling but it coft . mee a pound, yet I think my 

felfe 
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felfe happy to fee their profperities. 

If it yet trouble a multitude to proceede vpon 
thefe certainties, what thinke you I vndertooke, 
when nothing was knowne, but that there was a 
vafte Land? I neuer had power or meanes to do 
any thing (though more hath beene fpent in for- 
mall delayes then would haue done the bufinefie) 
but in fuch a penurious and miferable maner, 
as if I had gone a begging to builde an Vniuerfity ; 
where, had men bin as forward to aduenture their 
purfes, as to crop the fruites of my Labours, thou- 
fands ere this, had bene bettered by thefe defignes. 
Thus betwixt the fpurte of Defire and the bridle 
of Reafon, I am neare ridden to death in a ring of 
Defpaire ; ' the reines are in your hands, therefore 
I entreate you to eafe mee : and thofe blame mee 
(beleeue) this little may haue taught me, not to be 
fb forward againe at euery motion, vnleffe I inten- 
ded nothing but to carry newes. For now they 
dare aduenture a fliippe, that, when I went firft, 
would not venture a groat,' fo they may be at 
home againe by MichaelmaiTe ; but to the purpose. 

By this all men may perceiue the ordinary per- 
formance of this voyage is fiue or fixe moneths, 
the plenty of filh is moft certainely approoued ; 
and it is certaine from Canada and New England 
hath come neare twenty thoufand Beuer flrinnes, 
within thefe fiue yeares. Now, had each of thofe 
fliippes tranfported but fixe or three pigs, as ma- 
ny goates and hens, fruits, plants and feeds as I pro- 
ie<5ted ; by this time there might have beene vidru- 
all for a thouf-and men. But the defire of prefent 

gaine 
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gaine (in many) is fo violent, and the indeuours of 
many vndertakers fo negligent, euery one fo re- 
garding his priuate, that it is hard to effect any pub- 
lique good, and impofiible to bring them into a 
body, rule, or order, vnlefle both Authoritie and 
Mony affift experiences : it is not a worke for euery 
one to plant a Colonie (but when a houfe is built, 
it is no hard matter to dwell in it.) This requireth 
all the belt parts of art, iudgement, courage, hone- 
ftie, conftancy, diligence and experience to doe 
but neare well : and there is a great difference be- 
twixt Saying and Doing. But to conclude, the fi- 
fliing will go forward if you plant it or no ; where 
by you may tranfport a colony for no great charge, 
that in a fhort time, might prouide fuch fraughts, 
to buy of us their dwelling, as I would hope no 
Ihip could goe or come emptie from New England. 

The charge of this is onely fait, nettes, hookes, 
lines, kniues, Irifh rugges, courfe cloth, beads, hat- 
chets, glaffe and fuch tram, onely for fiming and 
trade with the Saluages, befides our owne necefla- 
rie prouifions, whofe indeuours will quickely de- 
fray all this charge ; and the Saluages haue intrea- 
ted me to inhabit where I will. Now all thofe mips 
haue bin fifhed within a fquare of two leagues & 
not one fliip of all thefe, would yet aduenture fur- 
ther, where queflionleffe 500 faile may haue their 
fraught, better then in IJland, Newfoundland, or else- 
where, and be in their markets before the other can 
haue their fifli in their mips. Becaufe New Eng- 
lands fifhing beginneth in mid-February the other 
not till mid-Maie, the progreflion hereof tends 

much 
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much to the aduancement of Virginia, and the Bur- 
mudas : and will be a good friend in time of need to 
the Inhabitants in New-found-land. 

The returnes made by the Wefterne fhippes are 
commonly diuided into 3 parts; one for the ow- 
ners of the fliippe, another for the maifter and his 
company, the third for the victulers ; which courfe 
being ftill permitted will be no hinderance to the 
plantation, goe there neuer fo many, but a meanes 
of tranfporting that yearely for little or nothing, 
which otherwife will coil many a hundred of 
pounds. 

If a Ihip can gaine, twenty, thirty, fifty in the 
hundred, nay neare three hundred for 100 in feuen 
moneths, as you fee they hauve doone, fpending 
twice fo much time in going and coming as in flay- 
ing there : were I there planted, feeing the varie- 
tie of the fiftrings in their feafons, ferueth the moft 
part of the yeare ; and with a little labour we might 
make all the fait we neede vfe. I can conceive no 
reafon to diftruft, but the doubling and trebling 
their gaines that are at all the former charge, and 
can fifli but two months in a yeare : and if thofe do 
giue twenty, thirty, or forty fhillings for an acre of 
land or fhip Carpenters, Forgers of yron &c. that 
buy all things at a deare rate, grow rich, when they 
may haue as good of all needfull necefiaries for ta- 
king (in my opinion) fhould not grow poore ; and 
no commoditie in Europe doth more decay then 
wood. 

Maifter Dee recordeth in ixis Brittijh Monarchic, 
that King Edgar had a nauie of foure thoufand faile 

with 
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with which hee yearely made his progrefle about 
this famous Monarchy of Great Brittany, largely 
declaring the benefit thereof: wherevpon it feems 
he proiected to our molt memorable Queene Eli- 
zabeth, the erecting of a Fleete of three fcore faile, 
he called a little Nauy Royall ; imitating the ad- 
mired Pericles prince of Athens, that could neuer fe- 
cure that tormented eftate, vntill he was Lord and 
Captaine of the Sea. 

At this none neede wonder, for who knowes 
not, her Royall Maieflie during her life, by the in- 
credible aduentures of her Royall Nauy and vali- 
ant Souldiers and Sea-men ; notwithflanding all 
tracheries at home, the protecting and defending 
France and Holland, and reconquering Ireland, 
yet all the world, by Sea or Land, both feared, loued, 
and admired good Queene Elizabeth. 

Both to maintaine and increafe that incompa- 
rable honour (God be thanked) to her incompa- 
rable Succeffour, our molt Royal Lord and Soue- 
raigne King lames, &c. this great Philofopher hath 
left this to his Maiefty and his kingdomes confide- 
rations. 

That if the tenths of the Earth be proper to 
God, it is alfo due by fea, the Kings highways are 
common to pafle, but not to digge for mines or a- 
nie thing, fo Englands coafls are free to pafle, but 
not to fifh, but by his Maiefties prerogative. 

His Maieflie of Sfiaine, permits none to pafle the 
Popes order for the Eaft and Weft Indies, but by his 
permiflion or at their perills. If all that world be 
fo iuftly theirs, it is no iniuftice for England to make 

as 
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as much vfe of her owne, as ftrangers doe, that pay 
to their owne Lords the tenth, and not to the ow- 
ners of thofe Liberties any thing, whofe fubiecls 
may neither take nor fell any in their territories ; 
which fmall tribute, would maintaine his little Na- 
uy Roy all, and not coll his Maiefty a penny; and 
yet maintaine peace with all forrainers, and allow 
them more curtefie, then any Nation in the world 
affords to England. 

It were Ihame to alledge, that Holland is more 
worthy to enjoy our timings as Lords thereof, be- 
caufe they haue more Hull to handle it then we, as 
they can our wooll, and vndreffed cloth, notwith- 
ftanding all their wars and troublefome diforders. 

To get mony to build this Nauy he faith, Who 
would not fpare the hundred penny of his Rents, 
and the 500 penny of his goods ; each feruant that 
taketh 33. s. 4-d. wages, 4 pence, and euery forrainer 
feuen yeares of age, 4 pence yearely for 7 yeares ; 
not any of thefe but yearely they will fpend 3 times 
fo much in pride, wantonneffe or fome fuperfluity. 
And doe any men loue the fecurity of their eflates 
that are true fubiects, would not of themfelues be 
humble futers to his Maieftie, to do this of free will 
as a voluntary beneuolence, fo it may be as honeft- 
ly and truly imployed as it is proiecl:ed, the pooreft 
mechanicke in this Kingdome will gaine by it. 

If this be too much, would the honorable Ad- 
uenturers be pleafed to moue his Maieftie, that but 
the 200 penny of Rents, and the thouf-andth peny 
of Goodes might bee thus collected to plant New 
England, and but the tenth fifh there taken, leauing 

ftrang- 
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ftrangers as they are. You might build fhips of a- 
ny burden and numbers you pleafe, fiue times 
cheaper then you can doe heere, and haue good 
marchandize for their fraught in this unknovvne 
Land, to the aduancement of Gods glorie, his 
church and Gofpel, and the ftrengthening and re- 
liefe of a great part of Chriftendome, without hurt 
to any : To the terror of Pirates, the amazement of 
enemies, the affiftance of friends, the fecuring 
merchants and fo much increafe of Nauigation, to 
make Englands Trade and Shipping as much as 
any Nation in the world, befides a hundred other 
benefits, to the generall good of all true fubiecls, 
and would caufe thouf-ands yet vnborne, blefie the 
time, and all them that firft put it in pradtife. 
Now, left it Ihould be obfcured, as it hath bene, 
to priuate ends ; or fo weakely vndertaken, by our 
ouer-weening incredulitie, that ftrangers may pof- 
feffe it, whilft we contend for New Englands goods, 
but not Englands good. I prefent this vnto your 
Lordfhip, and to all the Lords in England, hoping 
(by your honorable good liking and approbation,) 
to moue all the worthy Companies of this noble 
City, and all the cities and Countries in the whole 
Land to confider of it, fince I can find them wood, 
and halfe vicluall with the aforefaid aduantages, 
with what facility they may build and maintaine 
this little Nauy Royall, both with honour, profite 
and content, and inhabit as good a countrey as any 
in the world, within that parallel, which with my 
life, and what I haue, I will indeuour to effedt, if 
God pleafe, and you permit. 

As 
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As for them whom pride or couetoufnes lulleth 
afleepe in a Cradle of flouthfull careleffneffe ; would 
they but conlider, how all the great Monarchies of 
the Earth haue been brought to confufion : or but 
remember the late lamentable experience of Con- 
Jlantinofle ; and how many Cities, Townes, and 
Prouinces, in the faire rich Kingdomes of Hungaria, 
Transiluania , and Walla chi ; and how many thou- 
fands of Princes, Earles, Barons, Knights and 
Merchants, haue in one day loll goods, Hues and 
honours : or folde for flaues, like beasts in a market 
place ; their wiues, children & feruants flain, or wan- 
dering they know not whither : dying, or liuing in 
all extreamities of extreame miferies and calami- 
ties. Surely, they would not onely doe this, but 
giue all they haue, to enjoy peace and libertie at 
home ; or but aduenture their perfons abroade, to 
preuent the concluiions of a conquering foe, who 
commonly affualteth, and bell preuaileth, where he 
findeth wealth and plenty (moll armed) with igno- 
rance and fecuritie. 

Much more I could fay, but left I Ihould be too 
tedious to your more ferious affaires, I humbly 
craue your honorable and fauorable conftructions 
and pardons, if any thing be amifle. 

If any defire to bee further fatiffied, they may 
reade my Defcrifition of Virginia, and Ne-w England, 
and perufe them with their feuerall Mappes ; what 
defect you finde in them, they mall finde fupplied 
in mee, or in my Authors, that thus freely haue 
throwne my felfe, with my mite into the Treafury 
of my Countries good, not doubting but God will 

ftirre 
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ftirre vp fome noble fpirits, to confider and exa 
mine if Collumbus could giue the Spaniards 
any fuch certainties for his deffigne, when Queene 
Ifabell of Sfayne fet him forth with fifteene faile : 
and though I can promife no mines of golde, yet 
the warrelike Hollanders let vs imitate, but not 
hate, whofe wealth and ftrength are good teftimo- 
nies of their treafure gotten by fulling. Therefore 
(honourable and worthy Countrymen) let not the 
meanneffe of the word Fifh diftafte you, for it will 
afford as good golde as the mines of Guiana, or Tn- 
batu, with leffe hazard and charge, and more cer 
taintie and facilitie : and fo I humbly reft. 

Finis. 



